

law 

Lanch. v. <u 

*• Lo p fb to Tea. 

All art is ufed to (ink epifcopacy, and launch prefbyterv, 
uiEnriand. King cLrlJ. 

YY ith flays and cordage laft he rigg’d the fliip, 

And roll'd on leavers, launch'd her in the deep. Pope. 

2. To dart from the hand. This perhaps, for diflinaion fake, 
might better be written lanch. 

^ The King of Heav’n, obfcUre on high, 

Lar d his red arm, and launching from the fky 
His writhen bolt, not fhaking empty fmoke, 

Dolvn to the deep abyfs the flaming fellow ftrook. Dryd. 

Laund. n.f [lande , French; Uwn\ Welfh.] Lawn a plain 
extended between woods. Hanmer. 

Under this thick-grown brake we’ll fhroud ourfelves. 
For through this laund anon the deer will come; 

And in this covert will we make our ftand. 

Culling the principal of all the deer. Shake/. Henry VI. 

L.Vundress. n.f. [ lavandiere , French: Skinner imagines that 
lavanderejfe may have been the old word.] A woman whofe 
employment is to wafh cloaths. 

The countefs of Richmond would often fay, On condition 
the princes of Chriftendom would march again!!: the Turks, fhe 
would willingly attend them, and be their laundrefs. Cdmden . 

Take up thefe cloaths here quickly; carry them to the 
laundrefs in Hatchet mead. Shake/ Merry Wives of Windfor. 

The. laundrefs muft be fure to tear her fmocks in the wafh- 
ing, and yet wafh them but half. Swift. 

La'undry. n.f [as if lavanderie.] 

1. The room in which clothes are wafhed. 

The affairs of the family ought to be confulted, whether 
they concern the ftable, dairy, the pantry, or laundry. Swift 

2 . The a£I or ftate of waffling. 

Chalky water is too fretting, as appeareth in laundry of 
cloaths, which wear out apace. Bacon's Natural Hi/lory. 

LAVO'LTA. n. f [la volte , French.] An old dance, in which 
was much turning and much capering. Hanmer. 

I cannot ffng. 

Nor heel the high la-volt ; nor fweeten talk ; 

Nor play at fubtle games. Shake/. Troilus and Crcfftda. 

La'ureate. adj. [laureates, Lat.] Decked or inverted with a 
laurel. 

Bid Amaranthus all his beauty fhed, 

And daffodillies fill their cups with tears, 

To ftrew the laureate hearfe where Lycid lies, Milton. 

Soft on her lap her laureate fon reclines. Dunciad. 

Laurea'tion. n.f. [from laureate.] It denotes, in the Scot- 
tifh univerfities, the ac! or ftate of having degrees conferred, 

. as they have in fome of them a flowery crown, in imita¬ 
tion of laurel among the antients. 

LA'UREL. n.f. [ laurus , Lat. laurier , French.] A tree, called 
alfo the cherry bay. 

It hath broad thick fhining ever-green leaves, fomewhat 
like thofe of the bay tree; the cup of the flower is hollow, 
and funnel-fhaped, fpreading open at the top, and is divided 
into five parts : the flower confifts of five leaves, which ex¬ 
pand in form of a rofe, having many ftamina in the centre ; 
the fruit, which is like that of the cherry tree, is produced 
in bunches, and the ftone is longer and narrower than that 
of the cherry. Miller. 

The laurus or laurel of the antients is affirmed by natura- 
lifts to be what we call the bay tree. Ainfworth. 

The laurel , meed of mighty conquerors, 

And poets fage. Spenfer’s Fairy fphieen. 

The laurel or cherry-bay, by cutting away the fide branches, 
will rife to a large tree. Mortimer s Hufbandry. 

La'ureled. adj.[hom laurel.] Crowned or decorated with laurel. 
Hear’ft thou the news ? my friend ! th’ e*prefs is come 
With laurel?d letters from the camp to Rome. Dryden. 

Then future ages with delight fhall fee 
How Plato’s, Bacon’s, Newton’s, looks agree ; 

Or in fair feries laurel?d bards be fhown 
A Virgil there, and here an Addifon. Pope . 

LAW. n.f [la 5 a, Saxon; lot , French; lawgh, Erfe.] 

1. A rule of adlion. 

Unhappy man ! to break the pious laws 
Of nature, pleading in his children’s caufe. Dryden. 

2 . A decree, edict, ftatute, or cuftorn, publickly eftablifhed as 
a rule of juftice. 

He hath refilled law , 

And therefore law fhall fcorn him further trial 

Than the feverity of publick power. Shake], Coriolanus. 

Thou art a robber, 

A law-breaker, a villain; yield thee, thief. Sbakefpeare. 
Our nation would not give laws to the Irifh, therefore 
now the Irifh gave laws to them. Davies Gn Ireland. 

One law is fplit into two. Baker Reftedi. on Learning. 

3. Judicial procefc. 

When every cafe in law is right. Shake/. King Lear . 

Who has a breaft fo pure. 

But fome uncleanly apprehenfions 

Keep leets and law days, and in feflions fit, 

With meditations lawful, Shakefpeare s Othello. 
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T am Touchy is a feilovv famous for takin<f tin- / 
every body : there is not one in the town where he rt 
he has not fued at a quarter-feffions. . Addifon'c Cdf 

4. Conformity to law ; any thing lawful. J Ndtator. 

t In a rebellion; 

When what’s not meet, but what muft be, was U t 
T hen were they chofen. Shake ft earr • 

5. An eftablifhed and conftant mode orprocefs; a fixed 

refpondence of caufe and effect. ' cor ~ 

I dy’d, whilft in the womb he flay’d, 

Attending Nature’s law. Shakefpeare's CvmL? 

La'weul. adj. [law and full.] Agreeable tolaw • conl^* 
able to law; allowed legal by law; legitimate. 5 ° rm " 
It is not lawful for thee to have her. ]\p at > 

. Glofter’s baftard fon was kinder to his father than' ’ 4 * 
daughters, got’tween the lawful fheets. Shake? V/> ;f7 r 

Lawfully, adv. [from lawful.] Legally; agreeably to W 
This bond is forfeit; 

And lawfully by this the Jew may claim 
ApounJofflelh. Shakefp. Merchant of Venn, 

Though it be not againft Arid juftice for a man to d * 
thofe things which he might Otherwife lawfully do, albeit hi! 
neighbour doth take occafion from thence to conceive in 
mmd a falfe belief, yet Chriftian charity will, in many cafe/ 
reftrain a man. South's Se^ 

1 may be allowed to tell your Jordfhip, the kina 0 f po * 
what an extent of power you have, and how lawfully von 
may exercife it. Dryden's Dedication to %-JJ 

Lawfulness, n.f. [from lawful] Legality; allowance of 

lEW. 

I think it were an error to fpeak further, till I may f ce 
fome found foundation laid of the lawfulnefs of the adion. 

Bacon's Holy War 

Lawgiver, n.f. [law and giver.] Legiflator; one that makes 
laws. 

Solomon we efteem as the lawgiver of our nation. Bacon, 
A law may be very reafonable in itfelf, although one docs 
not know the reafon of the lawgivers. Swift. 

L'awgiving. adj. [law and giving.] Legiflative. 

Lawgiving heroes, fam’d for taming brutes. 

And raifing cities with their charming lutes. Waller 

La'wless. adj. [from law.] 

1. Unreftrained by any law; not fubjedl to law. 

The neceflity of war, which among human a&ions is the 
moft lawlefs , hath fome kind of affinity with the neceflity of 
law. Raleigh's Effays . 

The lawlefs tyrant, who denies 
To know their God, or meffage to regard, 

Muft be compell’d. Milton's Paradife Loft, b. xii. 

Orpheus did not, as poets feign, tame favage beafts, 
But men as lawlefs , and as wild as they. Rofcmmon. 

Not the gods, nor angry Jove will bear 
Thy lawlefs wand’ring walks in open air. Dryd. Mn. 

Blind as the Cyclops, and as blind as he, 

They own’d a laivlefs favage liberty, 

Like that our painted anceftors fo priz’d, 

Ere empire’s arts their breafts had civiliz’d. Dryden. 

He Meteor-like, flames lawlefs through the void, 
Deftroying others, by himfelf deftroy’d. Pope. 

2. Contrary to law; illegal. 

Take not the quarrel from his powerful arms, 

He needs no indirect nor lawlefs courfe 

To cut off thofe that have offended him. Shake/. .£.111. 

We cite our faults, 

That they may hold excus’d our lawlefs lives. Shakefp . 

Thou the firft, lay down thy lawlej's claim ; 

Thou of my blood who bear’ft the Julian name. Dryden. 

La'wlesly. adv. [from lawlefs.] In a manner contrary to 
law. 

Fear not, he bears an honourable mind. 

And will not ufe a woman lawlefty. Sbakefpeare. 

La'wmaker. n.f. [law and maker.] Legiflator; one who 
makes laws ; a lawgiver. 

Their judgment is, that the church of Chrift fhould ad¬ 
mit no lawmakers but the evangelifts. Hooker , b. iii. 

Lawn. n.f. [land, Danifh; lawn, Welfh; lande , French.] 

1 . An open fpace between woods, 

Betwixt them lawns, or level downs, and flocks. 
Grazing the tender herb, were interpos’d. 1 . Loft. 

His mountains were in a few years fhaded with young 
trees, that gradually fhot up into groves, woods, and fo- 
refts, intermixed with walks, and lawns , and gardens. 

Addifon's Spectator, N°. 

Stern beafts in trains that by his truncheon fell, 

Now grifly forms fhoot o’er the lawns of hell. i °P S - 

Interfpers’d in lawns and opening glades, 

Thin trees arife that ffiun each other’s fhades. Pope. 

2. [Linon, French.] Fine linen, remarkable for being ufed in 

the fleeves of bifhops. 

Should’!! thou bleed, 

To flop the wounds my fine!! lawn I’d tear, 

Wafh them with tears, and wipe them with my hair. Prior. 
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Pope * 


From high hfe high characters are drawn, 

A faint ill crape is twice a faint in lawn. _ 

What awe did the flow folemn knell infpire . 

The duties by the lawn rob’d prelate pay d, 

And the laft .words, that duft to duft convey d . Ticked. 
LAWSUIT, n.f. [law mi fiat.] A procefs in law; a htiga- 



The eivhnr the prieft a right to the tithe would produce 
lawfuits and wrangles ; his neceffary attendance on the courts 
of juftice would leave his people without a fpiritua guide. 

J Swift s Propojal . 

Law'yer. n. f. [from law.] Profeffor of law; advocate ; 

h i ike the breath of an nnfeed lawyer, you gave me no¬ 
thing for it. Shakefpeare’. King Lear. 

L the law evil, becaufe fome lawyers in their office fwerve 
from it ? IVhitgift. 

f I have entered into a work touching laws, in a middle 
term, between the fpeculative and reverend difeourfes of phi- 
lofophers, and the writings of lawyers. Bacon's Holy War. 

The nymphs with fcorn beheld their foes. 

When the defendant’s council rofe ; 

And, what no lawyer ever lack’d, 

With impudence own’d all the fact. Swift. 

Lax. adj. [laxus , Latin.] 

1. Locfe; not confined; not clofely joined. 

Inhabit lax, ye pow’rs of heav’n ! Milton's Par. Loft. 

In mines, thofe parts of the earth which abound with 
ftrata of ftone, fuffer much more than thofe which confift of 
gravel, and the like laxcr matter, which more eafily give 
wa y # Woodward. 

2 . V ague; not rigidly exaft. 

Dialogues were only lax and moral difeourfes. Baker. 

3. Loofe in body, fo as to go frequently to ftool; laxative 

medicines are fuch as promote that difpofition. £vfuincy . 

4. Slack ; not tenfe. 

By a branch of the auditory nerve that goes between the 
ear and the palate, they can hear themfelves, though their 
outward ear be ftopt by the lax membrane to all founds that 
come that way. Holder's Elements of Speech. 

Lax. n. j. A loofenefs ; a diarrhoea. Dili. 

Laxa'tion. n.f. [laxatio, Latin.] 

1. The a& of loofening or flackening. 

2. The ftate of being loofened or flackened. 

La'xative. adj. [laxatif, French; laxo, Latin.] Having the 
power to eaie coftivenefs. 

Omitting honey, which is of a laxative power itfelf; the 
powder of fome loadftones in this doth rather conftipate and 
bind, than purge and loofen the belly. Brown's Vulg. Err. 

The oil in wax is emollient, laxative, and anodyne. 

Arbuthnot on Aliments. 

La'xative. n.f A medicine flightly purgative; a medicine 
that relaxes the bowels without ftimulation. 

Nought profits him to fave abandon’d life, 

Nor vomits upward aid, nor downward laxative. Dryd. 

La'xativeness. n. f. [laxative.] Power of eafing coftivenefs. 

La'xity. n.f [laxitas, Latin.] 

1. Not compreflion ; not clofe cohefion. 

The former caufes could never beget whirlpools in a chaos 
of fo great a laxity and thinnefs. Bentley's Sermons. 

2 . Contrariety to rigorous preciflon. , 

3. Loofenefs ; not coftivenefs. 

If fometimes it caufe any laxity, it is in the fame way with 
iron unprepared, which will difturb fome bodies, and work 
by purge and vomit. Brown's Vulgar E rrours. 

4. Slacknefs ; contrariety to tenflon. 

Laxity of a fibre, is that degree of cohefion in its parts 
which a fmall force can alter, lb as to increafe its length be¬ 
yond what is natural. ghtincy. 

In confideration of the laxity of their eyes, they are fub - 
yeS: to relapfe. Wifeman's Surgery. 

5. (Jpennefs ; not clofenefs. 

Hold a piece of paper clofe by the flame of a candle, and 
bv little and little remove it further ofiF, and there is upon 
the paper fome part of that which I fee in the candle, and it 
grows ftill lefs and lefs as I remove ; fo that if I would 
tiuft my fenfe, I fhould believe it as very a body upon the 
paper as in die candle, thxingh infeebled by the laxity of 
the channel in which it flows. Digby on Bodies. 

ftfvenefs’ LaXltyi nottenrioI1 > not preciflon; not co- 

For the free paffage of the found into the ear, it is requi- 
litc that the tympanum be tenfe, and hard ftretched ; other- 
'Vile the laxnejs of that membrane will certainly dead and 

•/»«*• 

O ! would the quarrel lay upon our heads. 

And that no man might draw fliort breath to day, 

Tft 1 * nd r H ^ rr 7 Monmouth. Shakefp. Henry IV 

ne was familiarly acquainted with him at fuch time as he 
h embafTador at Conflantmople. Knollee's Hi]fZeTuf. 
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When Ahab had heard thofe words he fafted, and lay in 

xxi. 27, 


fackcloth. . 

I try’d whatever in the Godhead lay. 

He rode to roiize the prey$ 


Drydi 


rent, 


That fhaded by the fern in harbour lay. 

And thence diflodged. Dryden's Knight s Tate.■ 

Leaving Rome, in my way to Sienna, I lay the firft flight 
at a village in the territories of the antient Veii. Addifon. 

How could he have the retirednefs of the cloifter, to 
perform all thofe a&s of devotion in, when the burthen of 
the reformation lay upon his fhoulders .? Francis Atterbury, 
The prefbyterians argued; that if the pretender fhould in¬ 
vade thofe parts where the numbers and eftates of the diffen- 
ters chiefly lay , they would fit ftill. Swift; 

To LAY. v. a. [leejan, Saxon; leggen, Dutch.] 

1. To place along. ... 

Seek not to be judge, being not able to take away iniqui¬ 
ty, left at any time thou fear"the perfon of the mighty, and 
lay a ftumbling-block in the way of thy uprightnefs. Eccluf 

2. To beat down corn or grafs; 

Another ill accident is laying of corn with great rains in 
harveft. Bacon's Natural Hiftoryi 

Let no fheep there play, 

Nor frifking kids the flowery meadows lay. May's Virgil . 

3. To keep from rifing; to fettle; to ftill. 

I’ll ufe th’ advantage of my power; 

And lay the fummer’s duft with ftiowers of blood. Shake/ 
It was a fandy foil, and the way had been full of duft ; 
but an hour or two before a refrefhing fragrant fhower of 
rain had laid the duft. Ray on Creation. 

4. To fix deep. 

Schifmaticks, outlaws, or criminal perfons, are not fit to 
lay the foundation of a new colony. Bacon's Adv. to Villiers . 

I lay the deep foundations of a wall; 

And Enos, nam’d from me, the city call. Dryden. 

Men will be apt to call it pulling up the old foundations 
of knowledge; I perfuade myfelfj that the way I have' pur- 
fued lays thofe foundations furer. Locke. 

5. To put; to place. 

Then he offered it to him again ; then he put It by again; 
but, to my thinking, he was vety loth to lay his fingers 
on it. Shakefpeare's Julius CesJ'ar . 

'I'hey fhall lay hands on the fick, and recover. Mark . 

They, who fo ftate a queftion, do no more but feparate 
and difentangle the parts of it, one from another, and lay 
them, when fo difentangled, in their due order. Locke , 

We to thy name our annual rites will pay. 

And on thy altars facrifices lay. Pope's Statius * 

6. To bury; to interr. 

David fell on fleep, and was laid unto his fathers, and 
faw corruption. Adis xiii. 36. 

7. To ftation or place privily. 

Lay thee an ambufh for the city behind thee. Jof viii. 2* 
The wicked have laid a fnare for me. Pfal. 

Lay not wait, O ! wicked man, againft the dwelling of 
the righteous. p roVt xxiv> j- 

8. To fpread on a furface. 

The colouring upon thofe maps fhould be laid on fo thin, 
as not to obfeure or conceal any part of the lines. Watts. 

9. To paint; to enamel. 

The pictures drawn in our minds are laid in fading co¬ 
lours ; and, if not fometimes refrefhed, vanifh and difap- 

10. 1 o put into any ftate of quiet. 

They bragged, that they doubted not but to abufe, and 
lay afleep, the queen and council of England. Bacon * 

11. 1 o calm ; to ftill; to quiet; to allay. 

Friends, loud tumults are not laid 
With half the eafinefs that they are rais’d. B. Johnfon. 

1 hus pafs d the night fo foul, till morning fair 
Lame forth with pilgrim fteps in amice a re y. 

Who with her radiant finger ftill’d the 3 roar 
Of thunder, chas’d the clouds and laid the winds. Milton. 

After a tempeft, when the winds are laid. 

The calm fea wonders at the wrecks it made. Walhr 
I fear’d I fhould have found 
A tempeft in your foul, and came to lay it. Denham 

At once the wind was laid, the whifp’ring found 

to d ^ b > a ^ r !S earthquake rock'd the ground. Dryd 

12. Io prohibit a fpint to walk. b 

The hufband found no charm to lay the devil 0 
coat but the rattling of a bladder wiY be iu ls U JZ' 

13. i o fee on the table. L L J ir - 

I laid meat unto them. jj r . 

flowers are gone. o ^ow l\ lu . J ul y. when the 

15. Towagerf MorUmer's Hufiand, 


But fmee you will be mad, and fince you may 
Sufpea my courage. If I fi !ou i d not L 

r he pawn I proffer fhall be full as g0 L Dryden' c Vi 
l 5 & c- 
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